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ABSTBIM^ 

This document reviews the final report and 
recommendations ot the Kansas State Master Planning Commission (MFC) • 
The Commission's reco mme ndations are formulated to meet postsecondary 
educational problems and challenges in Kansas. The preface presents a 
summary of a compilation of MFC findings and recommendations 
organized in a. sequence consistent with the legislative chatrge. 
Background information concerning current trends in Kansas 
postsecondary education and current^ problems are highlighted in the 
second section* The third area, a point of departure, reviews the 
philosophy for the future of postsecondary education in Kansas. 
Recommendations concerning the system ^of institutions, governance, 
role of planning and management agencies and finance are presented in 
the fourth section. The fifth section reviews both the jgrocedure and 
timing of implementation. (MJM) 
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of Knn.Sv*s 

' in acnordancc with S.C-R. 40 ( 1970), ns amended by S.C.R. 58 (1971), 
[ho Spednl CommiUee on Edunntion Master Plnnnin*; submits the 
final-report of the Master Planning Commission in Education. The 
inenibcrs and the staff of the Master PlanningCommission have held 
many meetings and listened to many groups. They have carefully 
developed a liroad, forj^::iird-5ooking report an<^ plan. 

Thii report has only very recently been completed and made available 
to the member}? of the Specia! Committee on Master Planning in 
Education, An examination of the rccomqitfridations reveals that 
careful attention and study must be given to the various proposals 
before action can be taken. Since implementation involves 
ruc:onciliation of many diverse views, the Committee has decided to 
transmit the report without singling out any of the Commission's 
recommendations for comment. 

ThcCommltteecommendslheCommissicnforthe manner in which it 
fulfilled its cbarge. U exprC5>^es its appreciation for the work and 
time that the Commission and it.s chairmannnd staff have devoted to 
this study. 
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Hononiblc Josrpli C. H;irder 
Cliniriii.'iii. Special Coiimiillec on 

Hducalimi Master Planniii" 
Kansas State Hoii.se . 

lopoka. Kaiis.'is Deceiiihcr 19. 1972 

I3(?ar SLMialor Harder: 

It is my pleasure to forward to yi>ii (liu Final Report and 
Recouimend.-ilions of the Master Pianninjj Commission. 

In its first interim report, the Commission expressed its commitment 
to a thouj^htful. lon«»-term look at education and to the delivery of 
actioii-orlentod recommendations. The studvroports filed since then 
and this fmal report hear witness to thaCommission s dedication to 
that commitment. 

The Commission s recommendations are nniquelv formulated to 
meet postsecondary educational problems and challenge.s that lie 
ahead in Kansas. The recommendations grew out of the 
Connnission's own efforts and are not adopted from reports 
develoF)ed for other states, although the Commission has reviewed 
such studies and worked with outside consultants. 

The innovative approach of the Commission to its assignment i 
particularly manifested in the analytical simulation of various 
alternatives to the existing system. A computer program was 
developed which allows a priori analysis of the factors that are 
critical in planning. The Commission urges that the computer model 
and the related bank of uniform data for the state system of 
postsecomlary education be continually updated and used in onsoine 
study and evaluation. _ ^ 

The Commission's recommended plan for governance is also unique. 
If t he intent of t lie plan is carried out. t he Commission firmly believes 
It will provide the needed mechanism for implementation of a 
coordinated and effective system of statewide postsecondary 
education. The plan was designed also to be in harmony with the 
purposes ami requirements of the Federal Education Amendment Act 
of 1972. In this connection, it is of utmost importance that Kansas - 
tindertakc to niej!t the governance requirements of this new Federal 
legislation during early 1973. 

While the final report is complete, the Commission's work is not yet 
finished. To help ensure that the intent of the recommendations are 



fully ululerslood. the Commission will assist in casting them into 
legislative bill form. In addition, a technical report documonling the 
colnputcr siinulnlion techniques and findings is being prepared for 
publication in the near future. Finally, the Commission requests thjit 
it oe authorized to conduct an updating this spring of basic 
enrollment and budgetary dat*i for tdl of the State s Gl postsecondary 
institutions. 

In concluding I must led you we had a great team of Commission 
members and staff. I found Connnission members dedicated and 
understanding and eich of them has my deep respect and warm 
thanks. Tlieir desire to move education into a belter future found 
strong allies in Dr. Kenneth E. Anderson and Dr. Harold L. Finch and 
their small group of assistants. They have done a superb job and have 
earned our continuing praise. 

Respectfully, 

WlburT. Billington \J 
Chairman 
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Preface 



SUMMARY OF MASTER PLANNING 
COMMISSION RESPONSE TO THE 
LEGISLATIVE CHARGE 

1'iijs summary constitutes a compilation of Master Planning 
Commission (MPC) findings and recommendations organized in a 
sequence consistent with the Legislative charge. Fuller discussions 
relative to these recommendations as well as background and related 
material are presented in the main body of the report. 

CHARGE NO. 1: Prepare a plan of the educational goals and 
objectives of Kansas for the area between the elementary-secondary 
school system and the four-year colleges and universities. 

RESPONSE:^ The hallmark strategy of the Master Planning 
Commissions operations has been to investigate objectively the 
current structure of postsecondary education, to gauge its future 
course, lo quantify relationships as much as possible and lo isolate 
for closer inspection the accomplishments of the past and the 
problems of the present and future. Critical analysis was directed to 
enrollment forecasts, projections of manpower needs of the state's 
economy and determination of student needs and aspirations. These 
findings, reflected in baf'kground Chapters 1 and 2. led in a positive 
manner to the MPC's philosophical position and to its 
recommendations. 

A summary of the MPC's statement on goals for education, the role 
of institutions and philosophy relative lo financing, performance and 
governance as delineated in Chapter 3 follows. 

Among the goals are: to provide for an educated citizenry, to 
provide a source of trained manpower, to serve as a catalyst in 
shaping progress, lo provide broady educational opportunities to 
meet the diverse ;u ^ds of all Kansans, to foster excellence in teaching 
and research, to encourage and facilitate life-long learning, and to 
optimi'/c the' use of educational resources: 

The MPC recognizes that each institution at any given time has a 
unique constituency, and believes that the primary role of each 
institution is to serve its constituency in the best possible manner. 
The state system should be sufficiently flexible so that as the 



^ In responding lo this and subsequent chnrgrs, Ihe Master Planning Commission is 
cognizant of the broadening of its assignment in (he 1971 legislative Session to include expIicUly the 
f nstikiilions governed by the Board of Regents, 



poslsecondary needs of Kansas change, inslilulional roles vvilPbe 
able to cff.nicnlly and appropriaJcly. respond. 

Poslsecondary educalion needs lo place a high priorily on ihe 
objec .ve assessment of outcomes in terms of student, program 
•nstitu Uonal and state goals. A rapid transition from the present' 
evaluation methods, which emnhasWo ih„ 1 Present 
1 . •-'"Pnasize the measurement of 

educational processes instead of educational products, is needed ■ 
nnc.c'"^''"r" "Sniicing the need for greater financial support of 
postsecondary education, the MPC embraces two fundfmen a 

rTeZ 7ronfS''"« '''''' "'^ distribution o 

nuhl?r L!r .- "T' ' ^mte funds) among 

Second^ h T?"? °f should be comparable 

Pd,frnf S'!^"™^"*^" °f 'he total system of postsecondary 
education consistent with the overall goals and purposes requires 

rarS" S S''";'"-V"'r'""^- s-ate-wide^pirnni^g'^u";;" 
pnr ic.pation and streamlined organization at the state level 
Slatements regarding these elements of governance follow. 

In order that limited resources may be most effectively used it is 
•mpera ,ve that the state exercise responsibility for coo?d^ati„" 
he.r u e m supplying educational services to the public. Although - 
X e^SlTa'tt rs"";r'' '"'f coordination, its' role shoufd S 
ob ectlves Th? MPr kT ''"'^ 'o accomplish its 

S!? T' . •'f.,'^'^^ ^"'■•'^^^ 'hat each institution should be 
independent wh le operating within the dimensions of overall state 
plans, coordination and fiscal management. 

Continuous planning to meet the needs of the publir for 
rTZ:tZ ^""'^••^"'y utilize 'atai aS: 

Tnd S^i hlToVpX?^^^^^^^^^^^ ""''^''''^^ '^^'^^^^^'^ 

emphasis the MPC ircS;:rtrtr ; ,^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
separate, but coordinated, planning and management capEues.' 

Education is a matter of public concern; therefore, the public is 
0 liged to participate in its planning and implementator While 
public input IS essential in state and local planning as well as policv 

ten to the staff appointed by the public boards. 

Finally the MPC believes that the state governance of 

RXThe'co bureaucracy 
Rather, the commitment to institutional autonomy and efficiency 
should reflect s treamlining in terms of personnel and cos, afthe sta te 
r '"'"'"'1°" independent while operating w hin 

lagSr ^'^'^ -5 fiscal 



CHARGEN0.2A: Project the educational needs.of Kansas students. 

RESPONSE: A scnics of surveys were designed to determine the 
nerds, aspirntionH and acnomplishnients ofKnnsns students and to 
obtain comparative and evaluative information and opinions from 
students who were in the postsecondary system at the time of the 
survey or who had rocentlygraduated.The scope of theovcrall study, 
which is published as NfPC Phinning Report Number 3, is briefly 
described: 

• Over 11,000 high school seniors stratified by size of 
graduating class and by geographic locatjion were 
surveyed. Major findings included the identifuTlition of . 
educational aspirations of students eligible for entry to 
postsecondary education. 

• Students who graduated from high schools in 1908 were 
surveyed. Principal findings pertained to: what they had 
done since graduation relative to such activities as 
education, work, military, etci^what they were presently 
doing; and what they planned to do in the future. 

• Four opinionnaires were administered to area voca- 
tional-technical school (AVTS) students: part-time 
secondary students, day students, adult evcningstudents 
and recent graduates. The effectiveness of AVTS 
instruction as perceived by students was assessed and a 
profile of AVTS students was obtained* 

• Recent graduates of public community junior colleges 
were surveyed. Study results included an evaluation of 
student experiences and a profile of the community 
college graduate. 

• Two opinionnaires were administered to students of 
private four-year colleges: seniors of the class of 1971 and 
graduates of the class of 1967. The effectiveness of 
private postsecondary education as perceived by 
tstndents was assessed and a profile of students who 
complete their studies in private colleges was obtained. 

• Two surveys of students of public four-year colleges and 
universities were conducted: seniors of the class of 1972 
and baccalaureate graduates of the class of 1967. Results 
of the survey included a student appraisal of the 
educaticm they had received and a profile of public four- 
year colleges and university graduates. 



this middle cducalional level throutih the mld-1980's. 

RESPONSE: An oxl.Musivo Jinaiysis of prosfiit niul f.iuirc. uuiJe nr.d 
f^nv. U. nn„M,ovv,T m,ni, omonls of tin. sin.e ns 
« . un .1,0 sta.« was ,:«,„J„.:.c.i. T!,« .s.miy. whioi, wns l.nsn.l anvl 
CM <..np!„.v„H.nl da..-,. e.,co,np,,.s.SL.d ..I! occupalicna! .:n..f.o,M..s 
•"<=i> <!."« ,.r„f«.s.sions. Ti.e !o.,«-n,.,«a prolocllons roHurdinR , h 
npomuss w..re p„..st.„t.u! in ...rn.s of roquirc-d i.-vois of .'luS, 

|f.K.. nlcrir.;.! mill kindred workers). . 

•rlu. study is pul.!,-s!,«d as MPC Pinnnins R.por. Number 2 
.S('Io,.tcd rM,d„,«s pcrliniMil In oducationnl pinnnins indudo: 

• nurinj! ll... i<)70's. 207.000 workursfwill die or retire. To 
replnra these losses and lo ijn.vidu for Inlior form 
eN|)ansion. almost a third of a million workers n.usi be 
trained edui:ated and otlierwi.se prepared forenlrv inin 
IJie W(n ld of work. 

• Durins Hds decade, the labor force composition wdl 
iiicluile an iinprenedeiilnd immber of younR workers. 

• Durina the next If, years. (iO percent of nil job oponbiRs 
wi be fille,! by women. Increased numbers of tbe.se jobs 
wd be bebl by nuirried women, mothers with vouim 
children and older women. 



an 



I be Kansas labor force is };eo«rapbicaHv distributed in 
ii" uneven pattern. The most apparent coniiniiins 
variance IS between western and easlein halves of il,",. 
.state with annual manpownrrequiieiuents of (he Ulster 1 
inir projecied to constiluto le.ss than ]5 percent of lhe 

• puiiiiK the i;)70-s the job market for persons .vith a 
baccalaureate or advanced de«ree will continu-. lo be 
relatively limited. Three out of five job ontrin-.s will 
require (me to Iwo years of po.stsccoiidarv pre^in.tio" 
and one out of four job opeiiinss .vlll nni r.,( ,,re 
post secondary trainiiiK or education. 

CHARGE NO. 3: Delermine what the optimum role, financial 
structure and school organiwition should be for: 
A.Community junior colleges offering one or more of the 
following educational programs: two-year general, terminal 
technical, occupational and transfer type courses 

^'v^^HTl "hook offering gem^ral. occupational, 

vocational and technical programs. 



RESPONSE: The Master Planning Commission reached Ihr 
following conclusions (see Recommendations 1 through 5. Chapter 4} 
relative to the roie and organizational structure of academic- 
vocational instruclion:^ 

L if is recommended thai the existing dual system of vocational- 
technical schools and community junior colleges be combined 
into a streamlined network of comprehensive two-year 
i;olleges. The mix of Career-oriented and academic curricula 
sliall he d«?!ermined by local needs. 
'2. It is recommended that philosophical unification be 
arxompanied by consolidation of physical plant and staff 
where possible. The following pairs of area vocational- 
technical schnols and community funior colleges are 
recommended for merger: Northwest Kansas AVTS and Colby 
CJC. Liberal AVH'S and Seward County CJC. Southwest Kansas 
AVTS and Doilge City CJC. North Central Kansas AVTS and 
Cloud County CJC. Centra! Kansas AVn S and Hutchinson CJC. 
Northeast Kansas AVTS aad Highland CfC and Kansas City 
AV I S and Kansas City Kansas CJC. 

3. It is recommended that the offerings of the following existing 
two-year institutions be expanded to enable each to provide 

.occupational and academic training opportunities consistent 
with local needs and with the capabilities of the institution and 
of other institutions to meet these needs: 

-^•Barton CountX'-CIC • Pratt CJG - — — 

• Butler County CJC • Kaw^ AVTS 
•Cowley County CJC •Flint Hills AVTS 

• Garden City CJC •Manhattan AVTS 

• Johnson County CJC •Wichita AVTS 

4. Il is rjDcommended that seven southeast Kansas institutions be 
merged to form two multicp.npus^ comprehensive institutions 
as follows: 

• Southeast Kansas AVTS. Coffeyville CJC. 
Independence CJC and Labette County CJC 

• Allen County CJC. Ft. Scott CJC and Neosho County CJC 

5. It is recommended that the programs, staff and facilities of 
Salina Area Vocational-Technical School and Kansas 

^ Technical Institute be merged and that objectives and 
programs of the consolidated institution be established 
consistent with the vocational and technrcaPtraining needs of 



2 Thc<r rccommrntl^tions i>f rp for mnhtrd aflercxtcn5ucann!y»is of .illernative»,Thr 
annlv^is \vi\s raciTn.itr<! by .1 compulf rmoacl.c!cvelopt>a csptrwHyforlhrsliMly. v>hich sfmul.it Ihe 
kf\ rlriijcnls of posts pn)n(Liry nluCdlion in th«^riilur(*-~sin]!ui.irl5'' .md nn tnle^nitcd svste m {str 
Chiipier U 



the Salina conimunily. The lechnical Iraining needs of o!her 
communities, particularly those with high labor market 
demands, should be met by appropriately expanding the 
offerings of the integrailed sy*;tem of comprehensive two-year 
colleges. 

Recommendations regarding financial structure are included in 
the response to Charge No, 9. 

CHARGE NO. 4: Propose the optimum organization for the 
coordination of all post-high school institutions which are not under 
the Kansas Board of Regents, and recommend methods for the 
coordination of post^igh school institution programs with those of 
secondary schools and the public and private four-year colleges and 
universities, 

RESPONSE:' The following recommendations would provide for an 

effective system of governance relative to the system of institutions 

proposed in the response to Charge No. 3: 

1- ft is recommended that a permanent and independent State 
Planning Agency charged with the continuing responsibility of 
research and planning for a comprehensive system of 
postsecondary education be established under the Legislature. 
The agency, to be known as the "State Commission", should be 
designated as the postsecondary education commission 
prescribed under Part L, Section 1202 of the federal Education 
Amendments ofJ1972_. . „ : 

2. It is recommended that a State Management Agency charged 
with the management of the.state interest in postsecondary 
education bei established under the Governor and appointed 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. The agency should be 
designated as the postsecondary entity prescribed under Part 
B. Section 1055 of the federal Education Amendments of 1972. 

3. It is recommended that each of the six Board of Regents 
institutions be governed by a board of trustees appointed by the 
Governor with the advice and consent of the Senate. All other 
public postsecondary institutions should be governed by 
locally clectetl boards. Institutional boards should contract 
with elementary and secondary boards to enable occupational 
facilities and staff to be utilized by elementary and secondary 
students who can benefit from such training and who otherwise 
would not have such training opportunities available to them. 

4. It is recommended that all appointments to boards and 
commissions {i.e., those recommended in this response) be for 
staggered terms and geographically representative. 

3Again, the Master Phnnins Cdmmission h cojrt:i»nt of the brcMtteninx of Its 
it*$iRniti*nt to inctiide explicitly the fnttitulions governed by the Board of Regents. 
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The roles of flie renoininendeci sinle.and local govern in*; bodies are 
delineated in Chapter 6. A profound understanding and commitment 
t(» these mies by all parties involved is essent.al. 

Expeditious enactment of the two state agencies is essential, 
huplenientation procedures and timing are briefly outlined as 
follows: 

1. Provisions for governance should be accomplished in the 1973 
legislative session in order to comply immediately with the 
federal Hchication Amendments of 1972. 

2. Provision for the State Management Agency should be 
accomplished at the earliest possible date by amendment to the 
Kansas StatcConstitution removing the provision fortheState 
Board of Regents, followed by Legislative creation of the State 
Management Agency. On an interim basis, it is recommended 
that the Board of Regents organization be assigned the 
functions of the State Management Agency, and concurrently 
all authority over postsecondary education now residing with 
the Stale Board oC Education should be terminated. 

3. Legislative provision for the State Commission should be 
accomplished early in 1973 in accordance with Title XIL 
Section 1202 (a) of the federal Education Amendments of 1972. 
After )uly 1^ the State Education Commission should be 
subsumed under the State Commission. 

CHARGE NO. 5: Indicate the impact of the first phase of the master 
plan on the capability of independent colleges and universities 
continuing to provide diversity of higher educational opportunities 
in the state. 

A. Define what the role of the private colleges and universities 
should be as a part of the total education program of the State of 
Kansas. 

B. Outline changes in the organizatioDt relationships or financing 
of private institutions necessary to enable them to fulfill their 
role in the educational program of Kansas, and to preserve their 
educational freedom. 

RESPONSE: While a public ^'r^rfy should not attempt to determine 
the role of private colleges, the Master Planning Commission 
^recognizes, the significant and unique contributions that priv^ate 
education has made. After considering the strengths of private 
colleges, it was concluded that contfnued viability of this sector of 
postsecondary education would t)e in the best interest of the state. 
Maintenance of t his element of education would ensurethe provision 
of broad alternatives for future generations of college aspirants. 
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Hoivnver. ill projecting the enrollments of Kansas postsenondary 
institutions it is clear that unless current trends are significantly 
altered theexistenceof a number of private colleges will be seriously 
rhroatoned by 1980 (see Chapter 1). Some will not be able to remain 
uconoinically or educationally viable, wbil^j^he ef fectiveness of 
others will be impaired. Two possible soIuTions to the dilemma 
<irc (1) changing instilUional goals and purposes 
and [2) consob'dating resourci»5 through institutional merger. Of 
course such actions caa only be initiated and effected by the private 
governing boards of control. 

Recommendations regarding financial structure are included in 
the re.sponse to Charge No. 9. 

CHARGE NO. 6: Submit recommendations regarding useof existing 
facilities^ the need for additional institutions to adequatAy servethe 
needs of students, or the advisability of discontinuing any existing 
program or institution, 

RESPONSE: With the exception of merger and expansion of 
occupational training in urban areas as recommended in the response 
to Charge No. 3, thcneedforncwmajor facilities orinstitutions is not 
anticipated through the 1970s. In most cases involving merger, 
existing facilities would be utilized as multicampus or satellite' 
centers. 

CHARGE NO. 7; Indicate methods-by which vocationairoccu^ 
pationaK and technical education may achieve public recognition of 
the importance of its role in the economy of the state, in providing 
beneficial training to the majority of students who do not graduate 
from four-year colleges and universities, and how it may attain its 
proper place in the educational program of the State of Kansas. 

RESPONSE: The most productive approach to up-grading 
vocational, occupational and technical education would be through 
the expeditious consolidation of area vocational-technical schools 
and community junior colleges into an integrated system. 
PJiinination of the dual approach should provide the impetus to raise 
occupational education to a first class status by providing for: 
improved articulation with- the other elements of pos secondary 
education, the granting of college credit and degrees in lieu of clock 
hours and certificates and the broadening of vocational program 
offerings to include those which require substantial cognitive 
training (e.g., registered nursing and engineering technology). 

The provision of effective guidance counseling services at all 
levels of education and throughout the state should receive a priority 
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{hi\{ is second to none. Coupled witli tliis is tl-o recoiiimnndution thai 
llip Stale Commissjon (as dofincd in response to Charge No. 4) 
expand and continuously up-date the manpower projections of the 
Master Pltinnin« Commission (see response to Charge 2B). 

CHARGE NO. 8: Make findings and recommendations regarding the 
proper role, program, location, organizatiort and affiliation of special 
technical institutes, including the Kansas Technical Institute, Salina. 

RESPONSE: Tiiis charge is covered in the response to Charge No. 3 
(item 5). 

CHARGE NO. 9: Estimate the cost of implementing and putting into 
effect the proposed master plan, and recommend methods for support 
and financing. 

RESPONSE: The recommended institutional structure provides a 
foundation for a truly comprehensive system of .postsccondary 
edunation.throughout the state. However, the system alone will not 
insure an immediate or even a satisfactory transition. The rate and 
extent to which the system's potential is realized will be dependent 
on a number of unknowns including the rate and direction of 
economic development of Kansas", the degree to which high school 
counselors and parents respond to the future needs of the society and 
the publia's willingness to pay for improved educational output. 
Consequently, future operating costs have been analyzed in terms of 
probible high arid lbw expeminurtrreciuiremefn^^^ 
costs associated with tlie recommended system compared to that of 
the existing system are largely due to expanded enrollments in 
occupational programs. The estimat^^osjtsecondary operational 
cost range of the recommended system for 1980 is presented and 
compared with 1970 and 1980 costs for the existing system as 
reported in Chapter 1: 

1970 Actual: $179,951,000 

1980 Estimate A:* " $350,000,000 
(Existing system; status quo) 

1980 Estimate B:* $360,000,000 

(Recommended system; slow/minimal transition) 

1980 Estimate C:* $390,000,000 
(Recommended system; fast/maximum transition) 

It is recommended that the procedure for distributing revenue be 
based on the following: 

1. Tuition to be paid by students attending public institutions 
should equal 25 percent of the institutional operating cost per 
student. 

'^Sce Tabic 7. Ch/iptcr 4 for explnnaljon of n<«implfon*. 
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2. Slalc and federal approprialions should cover ihe remaining 
75 percenL InsliluUonal funds oblained from endowmenis and 
olher non-public sources should be excluded from Ihe 
compulalion of slale and federal approprialions. 

3. The private college sludeni assislance program should be 
expanded lo all Kansans who may wish io aUend Kansas 
poslsecondary institutions, public or private. 

4. The State Commission should give future consideration to the 
student assuming a larger proportion of the cost of his 
education, together with an expanded student aid program 
Consideration should also be given to the provision of tuition 
incentives geared to state priorities. 

5. A statewide fund should be established to cover future outlays 
at public institutions for capital expenditures for buildings and 
equipment. 

In addition to the original Legislative charge, three concurrent 
resolutions (1972) \vere assigned to the Master Planning 
Commission, . " 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION NO. 95: Resolution 
provides for a special committee to make a legislative study 
concerning the establishment of a statewide community college 
system and financing thereof, or transferring junior colleges to the 
°! the State Board of Regents and establishing a system 
or irea vocatioiil schools or any combination of the foregoing." 

RESPONSE: An inlcgralP.! system orcommunity junior colleges and 
area vocational-technica: schools is recommended in the response lo 
Charge No. 3. Recommendations relative to the governance and 
finance of the system are presented in response lo Charges 4 and 9 
respectively. ' 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION NO. 102: Resolution 
provides for a special committee to make a legislative study 
concerning tbe feasibility of transferring community junior colleges 
to the jurisdiction and control of the State Board of Regents." 

RESPONSE: Recommendations regarding poslsecondary gover- 
nance are presented in the response to Charge No. 4. 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION NO. 1144: Resolution 
provides for a special committee to make a legislative study 
concerning merging the six community junior colleges and area 
vocational schools of southeastern Kansas." 

RESPONSE: This charge is answered in response to Charge No 3 
(item 4). 
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Background 



CHAPTER 1. CURRENT TRENDS IN KANSAS 
POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 

In 1970 the Kansas system of postsecondary education en- 
compassed 63 public and private institutions and served 94.000 full- 
time equivalent (FTE) students at an operating cost of 180 million 
dollars.^ Since that time the total enrollment has increased slightly 
and is expected to continue to gradually rise until it peaks at about 
105,000 students in 1979.^ The cost of postsecondary education will 
almost double during the 1970's to 350 million dollars. Inflation 
based on an annual rate of five percent will account for 63 percent of 
the 170 million dollar increase in operating expenditures during this 
decade. 

Beginning in 1980, postsecondary enrollments will drop sharply. 
This decline, which will extend through 1990 before reversingagain, 
will be a reflection of the substantial drop in birth rates during the 
1960's. 

SYSTEM OF INSTITUTIONS, 1970 

The system of institutions in 1970 inci uded sevenpublic four-year 
nolleges, eighteen private four-year colleges, nineteen community 
junior- colleges,^ five- private- junior nolleges, thirteen vocational- 
technical schoolsand one technical institute. The existing geographic 
network of institutions is illustrated in Figure 1. 

The form of postsecondary governance is widely variant among 
institutions and type of institutions. Six of the public four-year 
nolleges and universities are governed by the Kansas Board of 
Regents; Washburn University is governed by a muninipal board in 
Topeka which includes a representative from the Kansas Board of 
Regents. Each of the private colleges and universities, both two-year 
and four-year, is responsible to a board affiliated with a religious 
order Or denominationr Ail public twd-year institutions are within 
the jurisdiction of the Kansas State Board of Education; however, at 
the local level they are ^subject to a number of varying arrangements 
of governance and control. 



^Thereorecurrenllylwoless colleges Ihanlherewercin l970.MounlSl.Scholaslicaan(l 
St. Benedict's College* both located in Atchison, mergedtoformBenedictinein 1971,antlMi]tonvnle 
merged wiih'OnrtlesvMte. Okbhoma Weslcyan College in 1972. 

^Projections throughout Chapter 1 are based on the existing system of institutions and 
as5ume no major changes in sociaheconomlc.poHtical or other trends that affect Kansas postsecondaiy 
Instruction. The procedures used to forecast future educational requirements are described in a 
subsequent MPC report* 
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FIGURE 1 

EXISTING SYSTEM OF POSTSECONDARY INSTITUTIONS 



Public Four-Year Colleges 




Private Four-Year Colleges — 
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•Community Junior Colleges 




Private Junior Colleges 




AVTS and KTI 
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Enrollment 



In 1970 85 percent of nil postscconclniy sludcnJs were onioilpcl in 
publm msl.lu.ions. Those public sludcnfs wen. p o7omi3v 90 

siiKicnis cnrollod in private colleges were from out of sI-.Ip 
Approx„,,a.ely 60 percenl of entering public n„d priv." e s u en s 
..llendedfo«r.yfinr.nslitu.ions.Adelnileclenronmenl report bvSs! 
s prosenfed i„ Tnble 1 for (a) public institutions nnd 1 , pubi c 
nnd privnle groupings by inslilutionnl type. ' ' ^ 

Firsl-ynnr enrollments, .vvbich provide nn i.ulinnlion of overall 
onrollmenl Ironds i„ the „ear futv.ro. areprosfi.,led i., Fi..uro2 for ho 
y."n.-.s 965 througb ,970 for onch ol'the inslitulio^nM^pe 
I.er<:onlugos of totnl first-year enrollments. Tbo fastest 'nowinL 
scdors of postsocondnry oduoation during this -p rtd w " 
nommumly junior cllogo and tho urn, vocational-torhniral school 

M.imiHy. tho number of students entering at the first-vp-.r IpvoI 
.e«.-.n to n,arkedly decline. A similar decline, but to • .s'or "x.^n 
v^;n.s oxpononco.! a. tho froshn,nn level of the public four-year collogo 



Finance 



difforencos in .such fact^oi ll^^::S:i,;;;,z:^::::^zi^ 

1 he average cost per full-time equivalent student was 819,8 

institution and from typo to typo. In ,970. state and fodcial l-ix,.« 

«:ons..tulod tho following percentages of operating ri^Venu; 
Public four-year colleges 7i« 
AVTSandKTI -] 
Community junior colleges 25 
Private junior colleges 5 
Private four-year colleges 4 

A de4ailod expenditure and revenue report is presented in Table 2 

,!i;:.?^tiC;'pt"""""^""' public ancprivategroupi^gsly 
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FIGURE 2 

KANSAS FIRST-YEAR POSTSECONDARY ENROLLMENTS 
PERCENT OF TOTAL 
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EXISTING SYSTEM PROJECTED TO 1980 

The existing system of postsecondary education was projected to 
1980 to provide a basis for evaluating its adeqiiacv relative to the 
future needs of Kansas. The procedure of :inalysis\ which will be 
desi:ribed in a subsequent report, assumed no changes in "the number 
or type of institutions or in their governance or finance. Further, it 
was assumed that current trends and patterns would continue 
relalive to postsecondary participation rates, student aspirations, 
societal attitudes and values, program offerings. rateofinflationand 
student mix (e.g.. ratio of adults toyoimg people). 

Under these assumed conditions, 92 percent of all postsecondary 
students would be enrolled in public education by 1980 — up seven 
percent from 1970. A number of private colleges would no longer be 
economically viable. By that time, the percent of entering students 
enrolled in four-year colleges and universities would have decreased 
to just under 50 percent —down 10 percent from 1970. An extension 
of the existing construction moratorium on community junior' 
colleges and area vocational-technical schools wouldhave prevented 
this trend from advancing any further. First-year enrollments and 
enrollment projections are shown in Figure 3 for the years 1965 
through 1980 for each of the institutional types as percentages of 
total first-year enrollment. 

Detailed enrollment and budgetary projections for 1980 are 
presented in Tables 3 and 4. 
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Background 

CHAPTER 2. CURRENT PROBLEMS 



•The Master Planning Commission has conducted studies in the 
areas of student needs and aspirations, enrollment projections and 
corresponding budget requirements, alternative institutional sys- 
terns, long-range needs of the economy, critical social, economic and 
political factors, in addition to analyzing the existing system 
projected into the future,as described in Chapter 1. The MPC also has 
met with interested groups and persons and has consulted with 
widely recognized authorities from the fields of labor, business and 
•education. The vnrious findings and inputs were weighed and a 
consensus concerning the state of affairs of postseconvlary education 
in Kansas has been reached. 

The MPC concludes that the state and its citizenry generally are 
well served by postsecondary education. However, it also finds 
significant areas of serious weakness. This chapter focuses on the 
areas of concern in order that they may serve as points of reference in 
the development of a philosophy and a series of recommendations for 
strengthening postsecondary education in the years to come. Some of 
the concerns are summarized in the following sections. 

LACK OF STATEWIDE PLANNING 

There has been very little significant coordination among 
individual Kansas postsecondary institutions or among types of 
institutions. The attempts made have been sporadic and confined to 
levels or types of postsecondary education. The breadth of such 
activities has not taken into account the total needs of the state and 
its citizenry. The existing postsecondary system does not fully 
reflect such factors as educational aspirations of all Kansans, 
manpower needs of the state, economic development of the state, 
projected economic conditions affecting employment, social needs, 
better and more efficient use of human and natural resources and 
consumer needs of the citizenry. A reasonable choice of educational 
programs to be pursued, as well as a convenient location, has not 
been available to all Kansans interested in postsecondary education. 

The Legislature showed that it was acutely aware of the need for 
postsecondary education planning when it created the Master 
Planning Commission. It rightly assumed that insufficient 
coordination existed relative to articulation between the st^condary 

iind postsecondary programs especially in the vocational-technical 

occupation are.is. The Legislature also recognized the artificial 
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sepjirntion Ihnt oflon Rxists betwoon acadomic and vocational 
studios, Althoufiii the Board of Regents and the State Board of 
Kducalion have some distinct responsibilities, thoy also share 
responsibilities on many fronts, sometimes resuhing in competition 
for available state dollars. These and related problem areas can not 
be fully explored without continuous planning. 

PROLIFERATION OF INSTITUTIONS 

Th*; number of postsecondary institutions exceeds that required 
to a(l<;qut]iely servo the needs of the state. As a result of this 
proliferation, the following problem areas are not uncommon; (1) 
ueodloss competition for students and revenue, (2) unneccessary 
duplication of courses and programs. (3) limited program offerings in 
some institutions uud [4) ineffiniencios due to failure to achieve 
economies of scale. 

LACK OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR ALL 
KANSANS 

A person's ability to contribute to society requires different kinds 
of skill: working with ideas, working with things, and working with 
people. To help individuals find their place in the working world, th& 
postsecondary educational system should provide opportunities for 
adults to acquire saleable skills in one or more of these three 
categories. Despite the abundance of colleges and vocational schools, 
the postsecondary needs of many Kansans are not being met. Broad 
educational opportunities are severely limited in urban areas, 
particularly for members of minority segments of the population. 
Others .whose postsecondary needs are not being adequately' 
provided for include veterans, adults, handicapped, disadvantaged 
and other persons with obsolete or otherwise nonsaleable skills. 

Kansas greatest resource has been and will continue to bo. its 
people. Without the application of their vision, talents, skills and 
energies, Kansas other resources are relatively useless. 

OVEREMPHASIS ON BACCALAUREATE AND 
GRADUATE STUDIES 

The value bfnn educated citizenrycan not be measured in terms of 
economics alone. However, the current mismatch between the 
product of the postsecondary system and the demands of the market 
place has reached a magnitude where training for employability must 
be given more consideration. The large number of persons educated 
for professional positions who are finding difficulty obtaining 
employment in their field is costly in terms of time, energy, self- 
worth, financial resources and unfulfilled needs of the economy. 
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Many employers contrihulc to the overemphasis on four-yoai and 
<»rmlutite education hy using degrees and diplomas, even though tlioy 
may he irrelevant for the joh requirements, as afiltering system for 
selection of employees. This is not to discount the great value to 
society of the non-vocational cur I *ula offered in our colleges and 
universities on which society depends for much of its innovation and 
statesmanship. The present concern is with the overemphasis on 
degree-producing studies which has resulted in a poor match 
between manpower supply and demand. 

A C|uantifi(:atio_n^of the mismatch hetween supply and demand is 
presented in Table 5. 

DUAL SYSTEM OF ACADEMIC AND OCCUPATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

There should no longer he any controversy as t o whether these two 
kinds of curricula should exist in one kind of institution or in 
separate, different kinds of institutions. Life has become more 
complex and rapid technological change has caused drastic 
reductions in opportunities for unskilled workers accompanied by 
comparable increases in the need for professional, technical, and 
skilled personnel. It is evident that Kansas cannol afford to treat 
academic nnH occupational education as distinct and separate 
entities. 

The arguments for discontinuance of the dual system are 
concerned with: (!) excessive costs for unnecessary duplication of 
.services, staffing, ocjuipment and facilities, (2) low institutional 
enrollments, (3) reduction of articulation and planning among the 
elements of postsecondary education, (4) limited selection of 
occupational programs precluding the offering of programs which 
require substantial cognitive training (e.g., registered nursing and 
engineering technology), (5] segregation of students on an edu- 
cational basis, and (6] the use of dissimilar record systems (e.g., 
clock hours vs. credit hours). The most serious concern is that the 
divided system has lowered both the status and the effectiveness of 
occupational education in Kansas 

DECLINING ENROLLMENTS IN THE PRIVATE SECTOR 

The continuing enrollment trend away from the private college 
(see Figure 2, Chapter 1), is strong enough to seriously reduce the 
impact of the private institution in Kansas postsecondary education. 
As projected in Chapter 1. private college enrollments will be down 
substantially during the WO's — a period when public enrollments 
will increase. 
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TABLES 

COMPARISON OF NUMBER OF JOB OPENINGS 
AND NUMBER OF GRADUATES, 1970 



REGION^ 



lA 
IB 
JC 
ID- 
IE 

2A 

2B 

3A. 

3B 

4A 

AB . 

4C_ 

5 

6 

7 

a_ 

9 

tOA 
lOB 
n 



TWO-YEAR CERTIFICATE OR 
A A. DEGREE IN CAREER FIELD 
DEMAND SUPPLY 



180 
185 
MOO 

^450- 
400 
200 
50 

-210. 
150 
310 
140 

-810- 
115 
115 
190 

- 75_ 
110 
60 
100 

—70- 



24 
3 
98 
-56. 
88 
118 
64 
-47. 
15 
169 
61 
J33. 
41 
70 

lor 

-88- 

64 

60 

39 
-46^ 



B a OR ADVANCED 
DEGREE 
DEMAND SUPPLY 



100 

200 

900 
.160. 

215 
80 
30 
^80. 

130 

150 
70 
.700- 
60 

30 

190 
^15- 

55 

20 

50 
-35- 



Kansas Total 



566 
226 
1,045 

-^522 
503 
662 
111 

-674 
319 
874 

. ^79 

1.558 
400 
235 
314 

-215 
524 
286 
247 

-369 



5.020 



1.386 



3.270 



9.829 




lOA 




*^»^''^'»^'*''«"*^«-n»«"unr*Kioni$uhpre)<ib«p«ninRsi'xisle«!apl.ilivelo-^^ 
ivh< .4raJm.te aiWM h,«h school prior to oUrnd.ng posi.rcon.Luy ins.jiution. In nHerprolin« and 
flvsessms rhesp. III.. Jt h necessary t« Uk,. ineu acxou nt oul^ 
iW\ rv\xw !o Kansas «r.iJu.iU'& .ind to Ihe K.insas |ob marKol. 

•"Region I A tonsisis of i^o «co«r.iphicnUy sepdmlfd subfoftions 
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This posus a |)rol)lfiminidenlifyinj> the rolfiof private institutions, 
(ioscribinjLj tluiir relationship to pubhn institutions and ustabhshing 
an aduqiiatu finaiidal base. 

UNSATISFACTORY FINANCING 

A ntiijor problem is the lack of luiiforiiiiiy in the distribution of 
stato and local taxes. Related' problunis include insufficient revenue 
to adequately support needed educational programs and rising 
tuition and fee costs for students. The substantial differences in the 
percentiige of state aid among the types of public institutions are 
unjustified and are not in the best interest of the state. As a result of 
insufficient funding, tiie more costly programs, such as occupational 
training and education for the disadvantagedand handicapped, iiave 
been dcemphasized/riiebudgetaryproiectionsof Chapter 1 indicate 
Ihc problem will become more severe during this decade. In order to 
maintain the current level of program emphasis, and to serve a 
modes! increase in student enrollments, the revenue required to 
support the statewide operating budget will nearly double between 
1?)7() and 1980. 

INADEQUATE MEASURES OF PERFORMANCE 

Never before in the history of postsecondary education in the 
United States has the focus on accountability been so intense. Self- 
examination has been forced upon educational institutions of 
learning by alienated students, disaffected faculty, dissatisfied 
legislators, disenchanted alumni and disappointed parents who are 
challenging the present system of postsecondary education. As a 
i-esiilt. there is a growing reluctance by state, federal and private 
sources to finance postsecondary education. Costs are climbing 
steadily, while income from all sources is increasing too slowly to 
meet the demands of education. 

Despite increased concern for accountability, there is still a 
widespread lack of meaningful assessment of postsecondary 
education. One of the primary reasons for this failure has been the 
placement of evaluative emphasis on the processes of education. The 
state should he more concerned with the measurement of educational 
achievement in relation to state and student priorities and goals. 

The other deterrent t o an effectiveprot^ess of evaluation is the lack 
of a uniform data base. At present, there is no standardized data 
collection system that cuts across all of postsecondary education. 
This also precludes the implementation of program budgeting. 
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A Point of Departure 

CHAPTER 3. PHILOSOPHY FOR THE FUTURE 

Planning for ihc fulurc course of posLsccoiidarycducalion should 
reflect clear statements about the most important elements which 
will guide developments to come. Following are Master Planning 
Commission statements of position relative to goals for post- 
secondary education, role of postsecondary institutions, financ- 
ing, performance and governance. 

GOALS FOR KANSAS POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 

Among the goals for postsecondary education in Kansas are the 
following; 

• To provide an educated citizenry by developing 
individual capacities and cultivating the values, 
interests, attihides, talents, intellect and motivations for 
effective participation in a democracy characterized by 
the concept of private enterprise. 

• To provide a pool of well-qualified personnel to serve the 
manpower needs in the State of Kansas, as well as those 
of the nation. 

• To serve as a catalyst in shaping the future economic, 
cultural and social progress of the state and the nation. 

• To assure equality of access to all levels ofeducation. and 
to provide education to fit the diverse needs of the people 
of the State of Kansas. 

• To foster excellence in teaching and research in the best 
possible facilities in order to provide quality education 
for Kansas students. 

• To encourage and facilitate lifelong learning by adults uo 
that each can better fulfill the manpower needs in the 
state, as well as his own development as an educated 
person. Inherent in this goal is easy entry, exit and re- 
entry in program^; as the needs of adults change. 

• To utilize the resources and expertise of postsecondary 
education to the fullest in order to most effectively serve 
the needs of the people in the State of Kansas. 
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INTEGRATION OF ACADEMIC AND 
OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 

The MPC strongly believes that academic and occupational 
education should bo integrated to the fullest extent possible. That is, 
unification should be exercised through governance, organization, 
staffing and curriculum as well as philosophically. Only through 
such a total commitment will it be possible to: 

• Provide conditions conducive to up-grading occupational 
education to a first class status. 

• Provide a mix of courses to meet the training require- 
mentsof themanysomi-professional, technical and mid- 
management programs that are neither exclusively 
academic or totally skill related. 

• Provide an integrated training atmosphere that is 
consistent with the world o^ work and other aspects of 
society. 

• Provide expanded exploratory opportunities for the un- 
decided and facilitate program changes to accommodate 
changes in career objective.s. 

• Provide a basis for statewide planning. 

• Provide efficiencies by achieving economies of scale^ 

• Providea bettennatchbetweentheeconomic needs of the 
state and the skills of persons preparing for job entry. 

ROLE OF INSTITUTIONS 

The role of the various institutions should be guided but not 
limited by a set of rules. The state-wide system of governance should 
be sufficiently flexible to allow individual institutions to be 
responsive to the changing needs of the economy and of students. 
Although guidelines should be facilitating, they should provide 
sufficient checks and balances to msure that major institutional 
changes in role be coordinated on a state-wide basis to best serve the 
total needs of Kansas. 

The following general guidelines are presented for institutional 
types. 
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Role of Public Four-year Institutions 

The_sjalc universities should concentrnle on: ihe pursuit of 
research in Ihe arls and sciences: preparation of leaders, scholars, 
scientists and other professionals which the specialized faculties of 
graduate universities are equipped to do; provision of educational 
experiences for capable undergraduate students interested in types 
of interaction which only universities can offer: and provision of 
special and highly specialized services-to other institutions and 
groups of the broad community outside of the university. 

The state colleges and the municipal university should perform 
the same functions as the universities but with less emphasis on 
research and graduate studies. 

Role of Public Two-year Institutions 

The public two-year institutions should concentrate on: 
preparation of students for transfer to four-year institutions, 
preparation of persons for entry into occupational positions, 
provision of services to meet the non-educational needs of the 
community served {e.g., recreational, cultural, planning and other 
community services.) These opportunities should be directed to all 
members of society including the handicapped, the disadvantaged, 

the person wilh non-saleable ski lis, the minorityjhe adult, as well as 
those normally classified as "college materiaP. 

Private Institutions 

The MPC does not believe it appropriate to make re- 
commendations regarding the role of non-public educational insti- 
- tutionsT^It does believe thaCpTT^tnFcoircgcs'have made significant 
contributions to Kansas postsecondary education. The strength of 
these institutions has been primarily in the following areas: 
provision of alternatives for those desiring nonsecular educcitional 
opportunities: preparation at the undergraduate level of leaders, 
scholars, scientists and other professionals; provision of educational 
experiences for capable undergraduate students interested in types 
of interaction which only such colleges can offer; and the ability for 
some to experiiiienl with instructional innovations beyond those 
generally available to public institutions. The private sector 
provides important alternatives for postsecondary education. The 
continuance of private education is considered to be in the best 
interest of the state. 
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PERFORMANCE 



In orderlo best meet the future postsecondary needs of Kansas the 
MPC holds that a continuous procedure of evaluation should be an 
integral part of the planning process. The degree to which priorities 
and objectives are achieved should be the basis for assessing 
outcomes. Performance measurements should be made at all levels — 
the state, institution, program, course and section. 

The accomplishment of effective methods of establishing goals 
and priorities and methods of measuring performance is contingent 
on the availability of current and uniform data. Thus it is also 
necessary that a systematic procedure for identifying, collecting, 
standardizing and disseminating data critical to the statewide 
planning and review process be instituted and operated on a 
continuing basis. * 

FINANCE 

The problem of finance is a large one. for a viable postsecondary 
educational system cannot exist without a strong elementary and 
secondary school system. The state cannot abdicate its 
responsibilities for education from the kindergarten through the 
graduate school level by passing on the costs for education to parents 
and students by hidden tuition costs at the lower levels and by rising 
tuition costs and fees at the higher levels. 

Although sources of revenue are limited, the state needs to achieve 
an equitable, means for distributing these sources so that all 
elementary and secondary school students may receive a quality 
education on as nearly a comparable basis as possible. Above the 
high school level, the same principle holds except thatihe burden of 
tuition costs or fees for individual students should never become 
excessive. Above the high school level, all public postsecondary^ 
educational institutions should generally be treated alike as regards 
financing from state sources. That is. the percentages coming from 
local taxes, tuition and fees, and state aid should be relatively the 
same. 

COORDINATION 

In order that the educational resources of the state may be most 
advantageously used to meet the public need for education and the 
needs of the state, it is important that the state have the 
responsibility for coordinating the use of resources and of 
educational programs across the state. In the past, coordination has 
been limited and whilp there is some evidence of developing 
cooperation during (he period which the MPC has been in operation, 
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there is no statutory provision for its continuation or for its 
development across all institutions. As a matter of fact, there are 
really no provisions for coordination of education programs, 
resource use or planning between the various types of institutions. 

The MPC is committed to the development of a system of 
postsecondary education in which the various parts — both 
institutions and programs — are related one to another in such away 
as to best meet the needs of the public. Thus lodging with some state 
authority the responsibility for coordination and fiscal management 
is an important objective, 

INSTITUTIONAL AUTONOMY 

The MPC holds further that while the state has a clear and definite 
responsibility for overall coordination and management, the state 
con^r should not extend into the individual institutions. Rather, 
er i. .^atitution should be independent while operating within the 
dimensions of overall state plans, coordination and fiscal 
management. 

The MPC does not believe that state management should concern 
itself with matters which are related to the management of individual 
institutions. For example, each institution must have the freedom to 
select its own faculty and to determine the qualifications necessary 
for thai faculty to most advantageously carry out the programs of the 
institution. 

State management rightly must be concerned with the ultimate 
success and evaluation of the product of individual institutions, but 
the state role does not extend to matters of how each institution is to 
accomplish its objectives. 

PLANNING 

The MPC holds firmly to the position that provision for 
continuous planning to meet the needs of the public for 
postsecondary education and to effectively utilize the resources of 
the state for that education is of great importance. In order to be more 
effective, the group designated to carry out the research and planning 
function should be independent of the group charged with overall 
management of postsecondary education. If such independence is not 
established, the planning and research function will have its 
priorities established by the management group and these may or 
may not be the priorities important in terms of the educational needs 
of the public across the state — nor will those priorities necessarily 
reflect the optimum utilization of the state's educational resources 
through time. 
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The MPC believes that « planning agency, independent of a 
management agency, would provide a buih-in provision for check 
and balance and for accountability. 

PUBLIC PARTICIPATION IN GOVERNANCE 

The MPC holds the view that- education is a matter of public 
concern and that the publicmust participate in both the planning and 
execution of education. At the same time, it recognizes that there are 
clearly parts of the educational process in which public participation 
would not serve the best interests of the public. In order to best 
repre.sent the public interest, the MPC believes that public 
participation is vital at the state level in terms of the overall planning 
and evaluation for postsecondnry education. At the institution level 
the MPC holds that public participation is best carried out through 
the policy-making functions for such institutions. 

The MPC does not believe th..t the public interests are served by 
members of t he public being involved in operational activities either 
at Ihe state level or at the institution level. 

MAGNITUDE OF GOVERNANCE 

The MPC believes that no recommendations for the governance of 
.po.stsecondary education should result in a great bureaucracy. 
Kather, recommendations for governance must reflect a streamlining 
in terms of personnel and cost and assure a strong commitment o 
efficiency. In addition, there should be a built-in provision for check 
andbalance, In order to assure thepublicthatthe governance system 
Itself has a built-in provision for accountability. 
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Recommendations 



CHAPTER 4. SYSTEM OF INSTITUTIONS 

PROCEDURE OF ANALYSIS 

In order (o generate realisUc plans, (he long-range educalional 
planning process must not lose sight of existing legislation, revenue 
sources, programs and facilities. This is particularly true in 
designing a state-wide system of institutions to meet the post- 
secondary educational needs of Kansas in the coming years. The 
recommended plan must take into account 'the considerable 
investment and commitment represented by 61 vocational schools, 
colleges and universities. Therefore, the first step in the planning 
process was the development of a data inventory to describe these 
existing institutions. 

Inventory of Existing Institutions 

The following types of data were obtained from each institution 
and/or the U. S. Office of Education: 

• Enrollments by class, year, sex and county or state of 
origin 

• Number of certificates and degrees awarded by type of 
* program 

• Operational expenditure budgets by year 

• Operational revenue by source and year 

Projection of High School Seniors 

One predictor of future postsecondary space requirements is the 
number of students completing high school. Therefore high school 
senior enrollments were projected through the mid-1980s by region 
and for the state as a whole. The results were published a«* MFC 
Planning Report Number 1. 

Projection of Economic Needs 

The extent and type of employment opportunities available to 
future students leaving postsecondary education are important 
considerations in developing a master plan for a state-wide system of 
institutions. Job openings were projected through the mid-1980s by 
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region, sex, level of preparation required and occupational category. 
The study is based on the total labor force and includes the full 
spectrum of jobs from those requiring no education or training to 
those requiring postdoctorate study and years of specialized 
training. The results were published as MPC Planning Report 
Number 2 and are summarized in the Preface, Charge No. 2B. 

Survey of Student Needs and Aspirations 

Students from each of the 61 postsecondary institutions and from 
randomly selected high school.*! were surveyed to obtain student 
opinion relative to a number of subjects pertinent to postsecondary 
educational planning. The scope of the surveys and the results are 
.summarized in MPC Planning Report Number 3. Representaiiv** 
findings are presented in the Preface. Charge No. 2A. 

Development of a Planning Tool 

Thft Master Planning Commission's data bank which provides a 
single pool of uniform statistical information for all categories of 
postsecondary in.stitutions as well as data relative to projected high 
school enrollments, economic needs and student needs represents a 
significant milestone in Kansas educational planning. However, as 
important as these data are, they do not by themselves provide an 
integrated picture of the inner-relationships that exist between and 
among pertinent planning variables, nor do they provide a means of 
assessing alternatives. 

In order to objectively fulfill the Legislative charge to the MPC it 
was essential that methodology be formulated to translate these data 
into a form more amenable to objective decision making. A 
computerized planning tool was developed to fulfill this need. The 
output includes enrollments by class, expenditure and revenue 
budgets and manpower output projected to 1980 for each institution. 
The planning tool, termed an educational model by planning 
specialists, will be described in a subsequent report. 

Analysis of Alternatives 

Briefly stated, the primary use of the planning tool is a priori 
evaluation of educational alternatives. In order to reduce the task of 
analyzing an unlimited number of combinations of institution- 
related variables to a representative but manageable size, the nine 
most critical variables were isolatedand systematically studied. The 
probable scope of alt ernat ives predicated by the influence of possible 
political, social and economic forces was identified. The variables. 
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influencing factors and range of values investigated are defined in 
Table 6. 

RESULTS 

An exhaustive computerized analysis of t he alternatives outlined 
in Table 6 was conducted and will bfi the subject of a subsequent 
MPC report. After careful study of the results, a majorinodification 
to the existing system of institutions was formulated. In the MFC's 
judgement, the proposed plnn best fulfills the philosophy for the 
future as outlined in Chapter 3, Specific recommendations are 
delineated in the following: 

RECOMMENDATION NO. 1: It is recommended that the existing 
dual system of area vocationaNtechnical schools and community 
junior colleges be combined into a streamlined and integrated 
network of comprehensive two*year colleges. Concurrent with this 
recommendation is the requirement that enforceable guidelines and 
assurances be instituted to help insure that occupational and 
academic programs become complementary components of 
postsecondary education and that they attain positions of quality 
and stature so as to best meet the postsecondary needs of all Kansans. 
The relative extent of occupational and academic offerings of each 
institution should be determined by the local governing board and 
should be continually evaluated so as to be most responsive 'to the 
otherwise unfulfilled educational and training needs of the total 
population being served. 

Under the recommended plan of unification, the number of public 
two-year institutions would be reduced from 33 to 20; however, in 
effecting this consolidation the number of comprehensive 
inst it ut ions would be significantly increased. Details of the proposed 
system are given in Recommendations 2 through 5. 

RECOMMENDATION NO. 2: It is recommended that seven two- 
year colleges be formed by merging existing pairs of area vocational- 
technical schools and community junior colleges: 

• Northwest Kansas AVTS« Colby CJC 

• Liberal AVTS« Seward County CJC 

• Southwest Kansas AVTS« Bodgt City C]C 

• North Central Kansas AVTS« Cloud County C|C 

• Central Kansas AVTS« Hutchinson CJC 

• Northeast Kansas AVTS« Highland CJC 

• Kansas City AVTS, Kansas City Kansas CJC 
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Eanh of I he resullanl colleges would he served hy a central 
adminislralion and a common board. Determination of the host 
method of utih'vJng existing facilities would he the responsibility of 
Ihe respective administrative staffs and governing hoards, hi 
compliance with Ihc federal Education Amendments of 1972 the 

institutions sl.J.: be named Comnninity College, for 

example Kansas City Kansas Community College/ 

RECOMMENDATION NO. 3:Mt is recommended (hat (wo 
muhicampus collegos be formed by merging (he six communi(y 
junior colleges serving sou(heas( Kansas and the area vocational- 
(cchnical school loca(ed a( Coffeyville: 

• Sou(heas( Kansas AVTS, Coffeyville CIC 
Independence CJC, Labe((e Coun(y CJC 

• Allen Coun(y CfC, F(. Sco(( CJC, Neosho Coun(y CJC 

I^ach of the unified colleges would be centrally administered and 
have a common hoard. A full offering of academic programs would be 
available to students at each campus. Vocational programs would he 
expanded; however, unnecessary duplication among district 
campuses would be avoided. The insUlutions would he named by the 
local governing board according to the guidelines given in 
Recommendation No. 2. 

RECOMMENDATION NO* 4: I( is recommended (hat (he offerings 
a( (he six communi(y junior colleges and the four area vocational* 
(echnical schools lis(ed be appropriately expanded (o enable each (o 
provide bo(h academic and occupational«*oriented training 
oppor(uni(ies consis(en( wi(h local needs: 

• Barton County CJC •Pratt CJC 

• Buder County CIC •Kaw AVTS 
•Cowley County CJC •Flint Hills AVTS 

• Garden City CJC •Manha(tan AVTS 
•Johnson County CJC •Wichita AVTS 



7 "Community college** is defined in ii?rins of ihe federal Hducaiion Amen^I.ttents of VJ7Z 
to inPAn "any I'unior college, postsecondary voc,,t»ona1 school Icchnical Inslhute. or any other 
initHulinn | which may mclnde a four»ycar irslituJton of hfRhcr education or fl branch thereof)" 
which ial is lesally authorized toofferiwstsecondaryeducation: |hj admits high school graduates or 
ec,ui\alrnt; {c) provides a two.year program leading; to an assnciaie deRfce. or acceptalde for credit 
tow.uds bachelor's degrees, and also providcA programs of postsecondary vorational, technical. 
wcup.itiiinal,and specialized educatJom (d) is publicor non-profit: and fe) isaccredited.RefiTitleX. 
P.irl A. Sec. loia of the federal Hducaiion Amendments of 1972. 

^ A consolidation feasibility committee consisting of representatives of the six existing 
"sou theast^community junior colleges iscurrentlystudyingvdriousformsofunificationcTheresultsof 
the study were not avadable for consideration by (he Master Planning Commission at the time of this 
ivnling. _ . ^ 
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Hach mslilution would be fiovernod by n postsccondnry board 
elected from the geogmphic aren served. The inslilulions would be 
named by the locnl governing boards according to the guidelines 
given in Recommendation No. 2. 

RECOMMENDATION NO. 5: It is recommended that technical 
training such as that offered in Salina by the Kansas Technical 
Institute would be incorporated into the expanded curricula of those 
comprehensive colleges which serve areas of relatively high labor 
market demand for technicians.* 

The facility vMiich currently bouses the Kansas Tecbnical 
Institute would be operated as one of two campuses (the other being 
the existing .Snlinn AVT.S) of the proposed '\Salina Community 
College" at the discretion of the college's governing i)onrd. 

RECOMMENDATION NO. 6: It is recommended that the system of 
public four-year colleges and universities be unchanged: 

• Fort Hays Kansas State College 

• Kansas State College of Pittsburg 

• Kansas State Teachers College 

• Kansas State University 

• University of Kansas 

• Wichita State University 

• Washburn University 

RECOMMENDATION NO. 7: It is recommended that no new 
institutions be established during the 1970*s except those resulting 
from mergers as previously defined. 

PROJECTED REVENUE REQUIREMENTS 

The recommended institutional structure provides a foundation 
for a truly comprehensive system of postsccondnry education 
throughout the stale. It must be stressed, however, that the system 
nionc will not insure an immediate or even a satisfactory transition. 
The rate and extent to which the system's potential is rc«ilizcd will be 
dependent on a number of factors including the rale and direction of 
economic development of Kansas, the degree to which high school 



^This rccominen<f.i(i(m is bused on the pt^vlous findinK that KTI .ilone <\aei nnl 
sipmftcantly serve 1 he iechnid^n training needs ofmajdrKansnshbor markets. For (example. mihefaU. 
of 1971. students ^r.iduatinp from johnson» Sedjjuick and Wyandotte counties, which collect ively 
constitute 34 percent «f tlie state's population^ represented less than five percent of KTls enrollment 
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ooiinsoloisaiul p.irents respond lo the fiKiirunucds ofthc society and 
the public's willinsnu-is to pay for improved educational output 
Snu:i> tliL'SL'factoi sdo not readily lund theinselvo-Mf prognostication 
tlu! ratu at which the public avails itsol; of the oxpanded 
opporlunitics afforded hy the system can be forecast only with 
considerable speculation. Consequent ly. future operating costs have 
been analyzed in terms of probable high and low expenditure 
miuii ements. Theestimated postsecondary operational cost ranoe of 
the recommended system for 1900 is presented in Table 7. and is 
compared with 1970 and 1980 costs for the existing svstem as 
previously rejjorted in Chapter 1. - ' 

The increased 1980 operational cost of the recommended system 
relative to that of the existing system is primnrilv attributed 
to: f1) enrollment increases due to the expansion of occupational 
offermgs. particularly in institutions- that serve areas exhibiting 

substantmltechnical and semi-professionallaborforce requirements 
and (2) higher cost of occupational training relative to academic 
education." 

The educational changes associated with the achievement of 
significantly better and more realistic balances among "individual, 
societal and economic needs are not likely to be effected without a 
strong, persistent and determined effort sustained over an extended 

period of lime.Nevertheless.therecommendedchangesinthesystem 
of institutions arc required in order that needed significant 
alterations in postsecondary education be realized. 



"Owupalionanrainingatlhconelolwoyp.wlfvflofpreparationinK.insascurrenlly 
averages about 50 perwnt hinher than Mj.len.rc offetinRS. Major factors »hich conlrlbute to the 
expenspofoccupalional training are: (1) low instruclor-sludtnt ratios and (2) costs associated with 
operation, maintenance and replacement of laboratory equipment. 
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TABLE 7 

TOTAL POSTSECONDARY OPERATING BUDGET 
FOR THE STATE AS A WHOLE 



EXISTING SYSl EM RECOMMENDED SYSTEM 



1970 ACTUAL 1980 EST' 1980 LOW EST" 1980 HIGHEST- 

SI 79.951. 000 $350000,000 S360.000.000 S390.000.000 



* "Pro|«iinnv an* Iwsrit on ilio .u^umptton lh»<l rxp.inileil ^'^liif.Uion.il np|Kif|unitin 
.iCfntilnl by l\w recommended 6>i^trnt uiH he ^lUucvi'd with i«n»tilvr>ihle resi&i.incc *\ttt\ llhil )h«^ 
Ir^itKitiou uill he»t(m. il \v.i« *)Ko.i«sijmr<l ihut curr«*m Mti^uf or*ilatlon<>f rflouOi^m iho^^i*. will 

iHlut.iiion \v»ll l)e «t!ii-\i>i! fit d tii.ixiiiium Mtc of ir.insition particiiUrh ili.iK rnr<»Ht)U'ms m 
or<Mp.il((Hial.onon!i«i! pix>ijranjs \\t\\ lj<:«itbs!.mU3lly imrraseil. It .iUt»a«.sij»«>d lh.u 'iwiurrtJfJt 
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H ocom imuKh I ions 



CHAPTERS, GOVERNANCE 

The provisioivjfor ndsH|UiiU; j»ov(»niing nut liorily is oiio of the nmt 
sijiiuficiiiit prortM uisit^^s leatlinj^ to i\ coiiiprcheiisive and efficHMit 
vsysIcMii of posts coiulary nducntioii. Diffused and ovorlappiuj^ 
a(hiiiiiislrativo lespousihiHtios and the lack of overall planninjj 
i;apal)ililies in the nurreiit stouclure are serious impediments to 
JK.hievinj; jjtials ouHined in Chaptcr^t. An appropriate response to the 
Khortconunjisinihi ])resenl orjiani'/aiionofp,ovcrnnicnl is vita! to the 
well-heinu of postsiicondary education in Kansas. 

The Master Planuinft Commission has reviewed with much care 
the various types orj>overnin«a|»oncies operating in other stales. The 
oldest type is the sin<;le hoard for^overninj? all public instUutionsof 
postsecondary education in a stale. With the inereasinj^ emphasis on 
accountability, several stales have been attracted to centralized 
responsibility nnd to the sin,t*le board. "In practice, researchers on 
planning iiud coordination liave found thai the sinj»!e board is no 
r.jure effective in coordination, conserving* resoup.es, controlling 
programs, or in other operations than is the coordinating hoard."" 

Coordinating boards*, which provide for coordination by a 
superhoard and allow existing governing boards to continue lo 
function, have become popular in recent years. In large measure their 
popularity steais from the relative ease with which they can be 
established because usually no existing agency is eliniinaled. The 
success of coordinating boards has varied a great deal, however, 
because many have fou" 1 the **in4)etween role" — i.e. between 
institutions^ groups of institutions and the state ^ a difficult one lo 
mold into a successful formula for effective government. 

From the MPCs point of view, both types of agencies possess 
inherent weaknesses which cause them to be less than adequate. Both 
lack objective pianuing and effect ive communication relative to stale 
priorities with the legislature and executive branch of state 
government. Both are weak in not providing a system of check and 
balance in planning and management. Both have been unable to 
measure educational output for a number of reasons: a *closed" 
system of planning and management, an absence of check and 
balance and a lack of a strong channel to communicate the public 
interest in educational output. 



' ' ty iiMn A. Gleimy ac<J Ceorsp D AWathcrsby. Smew itSv f lanDinjj for PosisittmtUry 
EJutalion^ l&sucs an<t l)e«i)in WlCHtX t9?l. \t2X 
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Accordingly, the Commission has chosen not to follow cilher of 
these tivo general types of governing agencies in making its 
recommendation. Rather, its recommendation is conditioned by 
philosophical considerations outlined in Chapter 3: independent 
long-range planning, effective management of the state interest 
institutional independence ivithin the state system, built-in 
provisions for "check and balance" and clear and effective channels 
for expression of the public interest. 

RECOMMENDATION NO. 8: It is recommended that a permanent 
and independent state planning agency be created, appointed by the 
legislature, charged with the continuing responsibility of research 
and planning .for a comprehensive system of postsecondary 
education. This agency to be known as the "State Planning 
Commission for Postsecondary Education", or "Slate Commission", 
also shall be designated under Section 1202 of the federal Education 
Amendments of 1972, as the postsecondary education commission." 
Also after June 30, 1973, the State Commission should be assigned 
sole responsibility for the administration of all aspects of 
postsecondary education including state plans required under 
Section 105, 603, 704 and Titles VI and VII of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965." 

RECOMMENDATION NO. 9: It is recommended that a State 
Management Agency be created, appointed by the Governor with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, charged with the management of 
the state interest in a comprehensive system of postsecondary 
education. This agency also shall be designated under Part B. Section 
.1055 of the federal Education Amendments of 1972, as the state 
agency responsible for administration of Occupational Educational 
Programs.'* 

RECOMMENDATION NO. 10: It is recommended that Fort Hays 
Kansas State College, Kansas State College of Pittsburg, Kansas 
State Teachers College, Kansas State University, University of 
Kansas and Wichita State University each be governed by a board of 
trustees, appointed by the Governor with the advice and consent of 
the Senate All other public postsecondary institutions should be 
governed by locally elected boards. Institutional boards should 

Till. X. r.ui u'L'l'^.jS^far''"'^'"''" '^'"^^ 

ID'2 ■ I., r, „.!l-l!' f?""'-^"'^' •m.lcn.l.in.IinK Ih.,, Ite mlenl „f ,he f.,fcral E.I,K=,imn Amrn.Im.nl, „f 
ID'2 ... „,n,„I,.I.,l. ,11 p„M«o,n.l.ry pl.nninK »l .hr,i,,elcvrf .mJcr,h.i,„,5.liclmnor .hCnor 
SUW (.„mm,«„,n II « further un.lm.oo.l iha. 5rtwr,le ,uu pl.ins ^Krn«« nr.viou.Iy 
.,,..r,,l.nfr,f,.,U„„.Im.„.„,f„r,h,n»«ch„cK.»U 

fnhr.il Mucilion AmrnilmBnIs nf 1572 arc r.pecled in early 1373, 
Thl.X..^,r.B!slfloSw"''^'"'''''^'""''°"^"'"'''"'"""''""-"'=''" 
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contract with elementary and secondary boards to enable 
occupational facilities and staff to be utilized by ^elementary and 
secondary students who could benefit from such training and who 
otherwise would not have such training opportunities available to 
them.. 

RECOMMENDATION NO. 11: It is recommended that all 
appointments to boards and commissions (i.e., those specified In 
Recommendations 8, 9, and 10) be for staggered terms, bipartisan 
and geographically representative. 

The respective roles of these recommended entities are described 
in Chapter 6. 
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Recommendations 

CHAPTER 6. ROLE OF PLANNING 
AND MANAGEMENT AGENCIES 

STATE COMMISSION 

The most important assignment of tlieStateComniissioii would be 
Iho annual developmont of a compreliensivo plan to .serve the many 
and diverse needs for postsecondary education. The plan would 
include the identification of needs, stalement of goals and objecUves* 
a broad ordering of priorities, an overall estimate of costs and 
strategies for allocating r'^sources. 

In developing such plans^ ihe State Comnuss|on should solicit 
information, data and comment from the broad spectrum of liiose 
concerned with the progress, and vitality of postsecondary education. 
It is most important that the Slate Management Agency provide a 
continuing stream of analysis , on the implementation and 
effectiveness of past plans, as well as an evaluation of the current 
posture of postsecondary education. Each individual institution, 
both public and private, also should supply an analysis of the 
implementation of its role, including its effectiveness and any 
problem encountered. The State Board of Education should provide 
information relative to coordination procedures, and any problems 
therein, with elementary and secondary schools. 

Also, in its' planning activities, the State Commission should 
develop a state-w^ide plan for the expansion and improvement of 
postsecondary education programs in community^IWges. The term 
"conununity college" is defined in terms of the federal Education 
Amendments of 1972 to mean "any junior college, postsecondary 
vocational school, technical institute, orany otherinstitution (which 
may include a four-year institution of higher education or a branch 
thereof)" which (a) is legally authorized to offer postsecondary 
education:' (b) admits high school graduates or equivalent; (c) 
provides a two-year program leading to an associate degree, or 
acceptable for credit towards bachelor s degrees, and also provides 
programs of postsecondary vocational, technical, occupational and 
specialized education; (d) is public or non-profit; and (e) is 
accredited. 

The State Commission should establish an Advisory Council on 
Community Colleges to assist and make recommendations to the 
State Commission. The Advisory Council should be composed 
of (a) a substantial number of persons with responsibility for 
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ope^'alion of community colleges, (b) represenlalives of stale 
agencies having responsibility for, or interest in, postsecondary 
ecluccition, and (c) the genera] public. 

The State Commission should direct particular attention to 
planning for occupational education. Such planning should 
include (a) an assessment of existing capabilities and facilities for 
postsecondary occupational education in relation to existing 
institutions — community junior colleges and private junior colleges, 
area vocational-technical schools, accredited proprietary schools, 
and publfc and private colleges and universIUies, (b) development of 
a long-range strategy for giving occupational education appropriate 
emphasis in elementary and secondary schools (0) development of 
procedures to insure continuous planning and evaluation including 
the regular coller.i*on of data.^' 

Also, in planning activities for vocational education, the State 
Commission should involve the active participation of the-State 
Management Agency; the State Board of Education; representatives 
of all types of institutions capabieof engaging in postsecondary 
occupational education; representatives of nonprofit elementary and 
•secondary schools; the Kansas Department of Labor; the Kansas 
Economic Development Commission; persons involved in 
occupational education Inr the disadvantaged; handicapped and 
minority groups; and representatives of business, industry, 
organized labor, a;^'ricultuie and the general publicity 

The State Commission should transmit its recommended plan to 
the Legislature for consideration and action. At the same time, the 
recommended plan. should be provided to the Governor, the State 
Management Agency, the State Board of Education and to the general 
public. Following the process of Legislative hearing and of 
consideration by the Legislature and Governor, the recommended 
plan, with any changes would become the adopted plan for funding 
and operation. 

Planning should be a continuing process for the State 
Commission. On or before July 1. of each year, commencing July 1. 
1973 the State Commission would submit to the Governor and the 



15 U.S.. Congress, Senate. Education Amendmenis of 1972, 92d Congress* 2d Scss 1972 
Tillo X. Vnrt B. Sec. 1056 (b) (1), 

16 U.S.. Congress. Senate. Education Amendments of 1972, 92d Congress. 2d Scss . 1972, 
Title X. I'drt B. Sec. lons |b) (2). 

17 The definition of the role of the Stale Commission relative :o 1 hn Slate Vocational 
Advisory Council is expected to be clarified by the guidelines for implementation of \hp federal 
EdursUion Amendments of 1972, These guidelines are expected in early 1973, 
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Legislature an annual comprehensive plan for theperiod two years in 
advance of the planning year. Consideration and action on such plan 
by the Governor and the Legislature would followin the next session 
of the Legislature. After such action on the plan, the State 
Management Agency, prior to the next Legislature session, v^ould 
prepare an ^ayerall budget representing the programs of all 
institutions as provided for by such plan and submit the same for 
consideration and action by the Governor and the Legislature. 

The staff of the State Commission should be oriented to research 
and^lplanning. The thrust of the entire assignment to the State 
Commission u^ould be thc^continued planning for a comprehensive, 
interrelated, responsible and responsive system of postsecondary" 
education. The staff of the State Commission should embrace this 
role and forsake any ambitions for administration of the system. 
Skills and experience in research and planning, especially in concept 
development, measurement methods, statistical analysis and 
projection techniques, are essential to the successful fulfillment of 
the role of the State Commission. The Commission s staff should be 
headed by a "Director of Research and Planning". 

STATE MANAGEMENT AGENCY ' ^ 

The primary function of the State Management Agency would be 
management of the state interest in postsecondary education. In 
carrying out its function, the State Management Agency would 
implement the state plan for postsecondary education; assemble and 
coordinate budget estimates embracing' all institutions for the 
Governor and Legislature relative to an a'doptedf state pfenrmtd — 
provide continuing evaluation of the experience with state plans to 
the State Commission. 

In implementing the state plan and in providing overall budget 
estimates the State Management Agencv would proceed on the basis 
of formulating guidelines for achieving objectives of the state plan in 
the following areas: academic, vocational and technical, 
professional and graduate, medical and health care, and others as 
might from time to time be required. The guidelines would provide 
direction for the individual institutions in developing programs 
tailored to the individual goals and objectives of each institution and 
to the needs of those it serves. The merits of these programs, 
measured by guideline statements of needs and objectives, promising 
innovation, and cost effectiveness, would provide the basis for 
program approval at the various institutions. 

The process of program approval, however, should be separated 
from the process of institutionalbudget approval The approval of a 
program by the State Management Agency would not automatically 
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inonn that it would .subsequently be funded. Accordingly, the Stale 
Management Agency should develop a system of priorities 
consistent with tho.se in the adopted state plan, for funding approved 
programs. This would tend lo insure that, at any level of funding for 
pofitsecondary education, those approved programs with 
comparable priority among the various institutions would go forth. 

TheState Management Agency should have sole responsibility for 
n.scal management, including all federal funds for postsecondary 
education. The budget for all of postsecondary education diould be a 
combined budget for all institutions and not by individual 
institution, 

The" State ManTfgement^ Agency, ^in ca7ry7ng" ouT^t'he 
responsibilities in Part B. Section 1055, of the Education 
Amendments of 1972 would have sole responsibility for fiscal 
management and administration of programs developed under this 
part of the Amendments. The State Management Agency would 
adopt admmistrative arrangements to assure the US. Commissioner 
of Education that (a) administration of the approved plan provides 
adequate consultation and revie,iv by individuals involved in 
development of "the plan; (b) the State Advisory Council for 
Vocational Education is charged with the same responsibilities for 
programs as in the Vocational Education Act of 1963, as amended in 

1968: and (c) provision for appeal to the State Management Agency 
IS established and maintained." 

The State Management Agency would maintain direct channels of 
communication and management control with each individual 
institution. No body or organization should intervene between the 
State Management Agency and the- governing board of any 
institution. Also, the State Management Agency should provide for 
an appeal and hearing for any institution with respect to guidelines, 
policies, procedures, programs, budgets and resource allocation. 

The staff of the State Management Agency should be skilled in 
management techniques. It would carry the staff responsibility for 
developing the operational content of the state plan, of devising 
means of monitoring institutional performance relative to the plan 
and of carrying out fiscal administration. The staff should not' 
attempt to provide the special skills needed for program approval 
and evaluation in all fields. Such a course would be too expensive 
The concept of a temporary "committee of scholars" - properly 
selected and identified for the particular task - should be employed 
to extend the staffs skills when necessaryrThe staff would be headed 
by an Executive Director". 



^^-S.. Congress. Senole. Ed ut/aUonAmendmems of 1972, 92d Congress, 2d Sess, 1972^ 
Till»f X, Vari B, Sec, 1055 (a). 
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The two senior staff positions in the State Commission and in the 
State Management Agency are equal in terms of responsibilities and' 
contribution to the effectiveness of postseoondary education. Salary 
levels for each should be comparable withlhat for thechief executive 
officer of the largest universities in the state> 

INDIVIDUAL INSTITUTIONS 

Each publiclnstitution should be governed by a board of trustees. 
Each of the institutions presently governed by the Board of Regents 
plus Washburn University should have a board of trustees appointed 
by the Governor with the adyice and consent of the Senate. For each 
of the other surviving or merged institutions the governing board 
should be elected from the geographic area served. 

The board of trustees is responsible for the institution's role 
within the state system of postsecondary education. The boarc' of 
trustees responsibilities include policy^ budget, programs and 
staffing. It is important to the well-being of postsecondary education 
that the boards of trustees maintain the autonomy of the institutions 
within the state system. Individual institutions cannot be effectively 
managed by state authorities. The state has an altogether different 
function — that of providing a comprehDnsr'o framework within 
which the institutions will be able to effectively and efficiently.meet 
state goals for postsecondary education. 
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Rr^commendations 



CHAPTER FINANCET 

In order to implement the recommendations of this report 
regarding postsenondary institutions and thti students attending 
these institutions, it will be necessary to revise the present system of 
financing postsecondary education in such a manner lhat all 
institutions will be treated alike insofar as possible as regards 
financing from state sources. The following provide the essential 
considerations: 

RECOMMENDATION NO. 12. Tuition (or fees) to be paid by each 
student attending a public institution should be determined every 
two years and should be equal to 25 percent of the cost per full-time 
equivalent student for each institution. 

RECOMMENDATION NO. 13. State and federal appropriations 
should cover the remaining 75 percent of the cost per full*time 
equivalent student for each institution. Institutional funds obtained 
from endowments and other non-public sources should be excluded 
from the computation of state and federal appropriations. With the 
student, the state and federal governments providing the whole of 
institutionar expenditures the current provision for out-district 
tuition would be abandoned. 

RECOMMENDATION NO. 14. A « student assistance program 
should be established on the basis of need and made available to all 
Kansans in attendance at\ public or private postsecondary 
institutions. This aid should not exceed an amount equal to 
demonstrated need, the cost of tuition and fees at the institution 
where the student is in attendance or an amount initially set at $1400, 
whichever Is less. Any federal aid to students not directly applicable 
to tuition payments and any funded scholarship grants should be 
excluded. 

RECOMMENDATION NO. 15. The State Commission should give 
future consideration to the student assuming a larger proportion of 
the cost of his education, together with an expanded student aid 
program. Consideration should also be given to the provision of 
tuition incentives geared to state priorities. 

RECOMMENDATION NO. 16. A statewide fund should be 
established to cover future outlays at public institutions for capital 
expenditures for buildings and equipment. 
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ImpJomentation 

CHAPTER 8. PROCEDURE AND TIMING 



The Master Planning Commission ur^es that the 
recommendations of this Report receive imm(Mhate consideration. 
For sonic of the recommendations timely enactment is essential. 

Adoption of the provisions for governance of post.socondary 
e(lun«ition should he accomplished in the 1973 Le^ishitivo .session. 
The MPC j»ives utmost priority to the creation of a coordinated 
syNtem of postsecondary education. The accomplishment of that goal 
depends upon the enactment of leji^islalion providing* for overall 
planning and overall management.^* 

Provision for governance is important nut only in its own right but 
also in view of -the pressing deadline for implementation of the 
Education Amendments of 1972. In general, provisions of lhat act 
became effective after lune 30, 1972 and with respect to 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending lune 30, 1973. 

Legislative provision for the State Commission identified in^ 
Recommendation No. 8 should be accomplished early in 1973 and 
such Commission should be designated as the State Commission in 
accordance with Title XII, Section 1202 [u] of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965 as amended by the Education Amendments of 1972. After 
July 1, the present Kansas State Education Commission will be 
subsumed under the "1202** State Commission. 

The State Commission should be composed of 11 public members, 
two from each Congressional District and one at large, appointed by 
the Legislature, who are "broadly and equitably representative of the 
general public and public and private non-profit and proprietary 
institutions of postsecondary education in the state including 
community colleges (as defined in Title X), junior colleges, 
postsecondary vocational schools, area vocational schools, technical 
institutes, four-year institutions of higher education and branches 
thereof." 

Provision for fhe State Management Agency, identified in 
Recommendation No. 9« should be accomplished at the earliest 
possible date by amendment to the Kansas State Constitution 
removing the provision for the State Board of Regents followed by 



19 Thf thrttsi of the MFCs recommendalion is to establish an independent ani) 
rninprdiensivcM^Iannin); function in the State Co mmtsstnti and a respnnsibdtty (or overnllinnnagement 
in thi'SlaicManagpmcni AKcncyJlistheMPCsunderstddding of the Hdticalion Amendments of 1972 
Uui this position isconsislentvviththene»federaUegi^Utton<The specific nature of the rclationshipof 
the Stall' (Commission and the Slate Ma nngemi*n( Agency to ihc Education Amendments of 1972 will be 
cKtriftvd in the forthcoming federal g'jidelines. 
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lo«i.sl;ilive cronlioii of (he SinKi M;ui;i«amenl Agency. This nclion 
would tend lo eslnbhsh ;m atmosphere of oqiiitobhi trontment for all 
of post. secondary cducalion. 

Because of time constraints, huwver. it is reconmcnded that the 
Board of Regents organization be *issi«ncd the functions oflhc State 
Manngcment Agency on an interim basis. Because of the need to 
he^in this new approach to governance with a commitment to 
equitable treatment for all postsecondary education, it is especially 
intportant that the Board of Regents consciously concern itself with 
its expanded role. In order to fully carry out that role, the Board of 
Regents should be designated as the stale agency responsible for 
cidniinistration of occupational educational programs in accordance 
with Titlu X, Suction 10r>r> (a) of the federal Kdncation Amendments 
^if 1972. 

Consistent with the recommendation for an overall State 
Management Agency, all authority over community junior colleges 
and area vocational-technical schools now residing with the Slate 
Board of Hducation should be lerminaled sinndtaneously with the 
expansion of the Board of Regents authority. 
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